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" The gay side 

never shows itself 

tome. I don't 

know where 

it is. I have 

never seen it. 

The gayest 

thing I know 

is the calm, 

the sitence, 

%ohich is so sweet, 

both in the 

forest and in 

the fields. 

You will admit 

that it is always 

very dreamy, 

though often 

very delicious." 

Millet 



"THE SHEEPFOLD," BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLI 
WALTERS COLLECTION, BALTIMORE 

NE of the most impres- 
sive pictures in Mr. Walt- 
er's gallery is Millet's 
'Sheepfold." Here you 
have silence painted, 
perhaps as never ex- 
pressed before. In 
this little moonlight 
you have a simple 
flat plain such as 
Millet has painted in 
most of his pictures. 
On the left there is a 
pen or sheepfold, made 
of slender poles. Beside 
stands the shepherd; be- 
his faithful dogs. Moving around 
ward the fold, is a herd of sheep 
gether, while just above the hori- 



the gate 
side him 
and from you, to- 
huddled closely to- 
zon hangs the moon. 

Into this little picture there is painted such a great sense 
of vastness that you lose all thought of dimensions and feel the 
real depth and breadth of nature. The whole scene is pervaded 
with an air of repose, a stillness that is filled with mystery, 
heightened by the manner in which the sheep huddle together 
as if some awful sound should break the stillness. That they 
sense the feeling of solitude, you can not help but feel. As you 
look at the sky you are seeing into endless space. The moon 
is so luminous and surrounded with such a wonderful light that 
you fall into the prevailing sentiment of the picture and are 
transported to the place to become a part of the scene. You 
feel the moon coming forward in full relief and then gradually 




" Do you know 

that they are 

terrible, Millet 

and Rousseau. 

They are 

like rocks ; 

their ideas are 

■ immovable. 

They are just 

like two fakirs', 

and nothing 

ean make them 

modify one of 

their opinions J* 

Thort 



" My programme 
is Work. l Thou 
shalt gain thy 
bread in the 
sweat of 
thy brow* was 
written centuries 
ago. Immut- 
able destiny 
which none 
may change J' 1 
~ Millet 



sinking back into the far distance, so softly, so tenderly, so 
lovingly that you are entranced' with its beauty. Here you have 
a really luminous light-giving orb and for the first time in my 
life I find a moon painted so that you would never mistake it 
for a wafer. 

The tone of the* picture is of a bluish, silvery, purplish hue. 
The outlines are very indefinitely, very tenderly, let into the 
back ground, yet everything has a firmness and solidity that 
could not be surpassed. The light from the moon throws long, 
mysterious shadows across the ground indescribable in effect. 
There is always something wonderful in the color of the little 
touches of shadow that you find in Millet's landscapes — a mouldy 
purple, but a very subdued one. This, too, is a picture that 
speaks to the inner senses as well as to the material sight. 
Millet was essentially a religious painter. He saw and felt the 
beauty that existed unappreciated in the humble life about him. 
Many artists had painted pictures of peasant life, but — with per-, 
haps the exceptions of Chardin and Frere— no one had attempted 
to paint them save as boors engaged in the usual pastimes of 
drinking, or having a good time. But to him their humble life 
was full of the grand poetry of humanity. To paint this and 
compel the world to acknowledge it was his mission. That 
he would suffer while doing this great work he undoubtedly 
realized, but the path of duty lay before him, the great forces 
of nature working out the development of man pushed him for- 
ward and without turning to right or left he worked with the 
one great object in view. The struggles and suffering that came 
to him only unfolded the great, tender, loving spirit within him ; 
thus while " singing the songs of the lowly" he was unconsciously 
developing his own nature and gaining for himself a name, an 
immortality that should mark an epoch in the evolution, not only 
of art, but of all that is good, true, and beautiful. In his pictures 
breathe the sentiments of the religion of the future, the religion of 
humanity; a religion not emblazoned with emaciated, half-starved 



saints, too delicate to be useful, but a live, vigorous religion, 
based on the universal brotherhood of man. In this picture you 
feel the relationship of all things; in fact you feel in all Millet's 
pictures that he had not simply "a passing acquaintance," but a 
tender, loving sympathy for all things. Hence, we call his art 
"sympathetic art," and we love to think of him as "the brother" 
because he gave his life for the benefit of the life about him. 

This is one of Corofsmost celebrated pictures. It is painted 
on a large canvas, upright in shape. 

To the right of the picture is a group of large trees full of 
rich, dark, somber greens, much darker than this painter usually 
affects. Underneath and between the dairk trunks of the trees 
you get a glimpse of banks of earth of a dark, rich, brownish 
color. On the left are three or four tall and slender trees— so 
delicately painted, so tenderly touched with that tremulous, 
quivering movement that only Corot could get Their slender 
branches reach up and across the top of the canvas, forming an 
arch with the tops of the trees on the other side of the canvas. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than this group of trees and 
their delicate treatment— so gently do they come up against the 
sky. Between the two groups of trees is a patch of warm, sil- 
very, flashing sky. The foregound is bathed in deep, mysterious 
shadows, wonderful in their depth and richness of color. Ly- 
ing on the ground, in the center of the picture is the form of 
St. Sebastian, with two women stooping over him and drawing 
the arrows from his wounds. Just over them and near the top 
of the picture are two angels descending, bearing in their hands 
a wreath and a crown. These are the elements of this great 
picture. 

Why any one like Corot should want to introduce this 
tragedy into the beautiful picture is a mystery to me, but as a 
landscape it is one of the masterpieces of modern art. The 
whole feeling of the canvas is so somber and grand in senti- 



". The (Martyrdom 
of SL Sebastian" 

by 
Corot 



" 7\> surprise 
nature, to express 
it on the wing 
amid the eternal' 
movement of 
things and to 
that end confine 
himself to leading 
traits; to insist 
ontheseand 
sacrifice the rest 
—thisisGoroL" 
Sousseau 



Corot said of 
himself: "I 
dream my 
pictures; later, 
I shall paint 
my dreams." 



ment that you are completely carried away. There is something 
in it so deep, so beautiful, that you never think of St. Sebastian, 
or his suffering,, but feel rather the grandeur and reality of a 
wonderful vision of nature in one of her finest moods. 

The painting of the two angels surpasses anything of the 
kind I have ever seen. You feel that they are really denizens 
of the air. 

The somber tones of the picture, dull' green, brown, purple 
brown, silvery gray, are pitched in a key that takes hold of you 
and lingers always in the memory. You can not forget, be- 
cause it becomes a part of you. That is one of the qualities of 
good pictures like this one; though you never see them again, 
they still cling to you. They come into your nature and lift 
you up. 

And thus the artist becomes a factor in the civilization of 
his time. 

R. B. Gruelle 




